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[Gleaners of the Pontine Marshes.] 


Tue whole of the Campagna, or Plain of Rome, from 
the Tiber to the mountains on the frontier of the 
Neapolitan kingdom, is marshy, and during the suin- 
mer months most unhealthy; but the southern part of 
this tract, called, par excellence, the “ Paludi” (or the 
marshes) is more particularly distinguished for its in- 
salubrity. From Torre Tré Ponti to Tersaxina, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles, the land is low and flat, and 
in some parts, both inland at the foot of the mountains 
and near the sea-shore, covered with water. In breadth 
from the sea-line to the Apennines, the district varies 
from ten to twelve miles, and on this wide expanse there 
is scarcely a hillock, scarcely a tree. It is traversed by 
a noble road, as straight as an arrow; the high-road 
from Rome to Naples, running in part over the cele- 
brated Via Appia, which was laid down in the time of 
the Roman republic, about three centuries before the 
Christian era. In travelling along this road, the eye 
ranges over a rich expanse of pasture and corn lands, 
the cultivated part, however, bearing but a small pro- 
portion to the pasturage. Not a hedge, not a fence of 
any kind, occurs for many miles, the limits of the vast 
farms being merely marked by termini, or stones sunk 


in the ground. Scarcely a human habitation is to be | 
Seen, except at very wide intervals a large gloomy | 
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casale, looking more like a fortress than a peaceful 
farm-house. 

Smiling under a clear blue sky, and lit up by a glo- 
rious summer sun, this great flat, though monotonous, 
is for a while pleasant to look upon. Green and smooth, 
it is not unlike many parts of Cambridgeshire, or the 
more open parts of the fens of Lincolnshire; but the 
same causes—an insufficient drainage, and the vicinity 
of stagnant waters, which in England produce ague, 
here, in a hotter climate, generate malaria fevers of the 
worst description. Hence, beyond a few families whose 
chief occupation is taking care of herds of buffaloes 
and wild cattle that range the waste, there is no fixed 
population in the Pontine marshes. In an early num- 
ber of our Magazine (Vol. L., p. 196) we have given 
an account of the management of the great farms of 
the Maremma, and the same description holds good for 
these Paludi, which are but a part of the Marer.ma, 
and are submitted to the same system of agriculture. 
About the end of October, when the great heats of 
summer, which render the plain unhealthy, have ceased, 
the poor and laborious peasants of the Apennines come 
down from their mountains in bands and perform the 
necessary labours. Some few stay till May, but in 
geueral they return as soon as they have finished their 
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ploughing and sowing. At harvest-time, which occurs 
about the middle of June, they descend again to the 
low country, and our engraving represents the arrival of 
a family party with all its baggage and appurtenances. 
The engraving is copied from the design of a German 
artist, Robert, in a collection recently published at Berlin, 
and who has given the scene with admirable truth and 
nature. We have often seen its very counterpart in 
crossing the Pontine Marshes; the same cumbrous cart, 
with its yoke of fierce-looking buffaloes, and its motley 
load; the same picturesque costumes, that make the 
women look as if they had walked out of a picture by 
some old Italian master; the same gambols, the same 
zampogna, or bagpipe, an instrument, by the way, quite 
as common in all the mountainous districts of southern 
Italy as ever it could have been in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. Itis common for a family to move with all its mem- 
bers, from the hoary grandfather to the infant in arms, 
and to carry all their simple household goods and move- 
able property with them. The senior of the part acts as 
** caporale,” or head man, arranges the job with the factor 
or farmer, and receives the wages of his children and 
grandchildren. When they reach the scene of their 
operations they unload their car, and sometimes set up 
a rude sort of tent to shade them at their meals, and 
protect them from the dews at night. This care, how- 
ever, is not always taken, and many of them eat and 
sleep without any shelter, spreading their blankets on 
the bare ground. They sometimes make temporary 
huts of bulrushes and cahes, which grow to a pro- 
digious height in the more marshy parts of the plain. 
Where the soil is very damp, we have sometimes seen 
these huts set upon poles at the height of six or eight 
feet from the ground. The occupants, who only use 
them for sleeping, climb up and enter by an aperture, 
which is rather a hole than a door-way; ‘a structure of 
this kind looks like a gigantic bee-hive, or an Indian 
wigwam set upon stilts. 

In the day-time, while the men and women are all at 
work, the children, where there are any, are carried 
a-field, and set down on the ground near’ the reapers, 
for wolves are not unfrequent visiters in these marshes, 
The peculiar way of swaddling infants, which is com- 
mon in all the south of the Peninsula, has not escaped 
our artist's attention. The little creatures are bound 
and wrapped round and round, until, in their lower 
extremities, they look like Egyptian mummies. Though 
this practice, by which the legs are confined and allowed 
no play, should not seem a very judicious one, the 
peasants, and the lazzaroni of Naples, among whom it is 
equally prevalent, are, generally speaking, a remarkably 
fine-legged generation. The spare food and the hard 
life led by these poor mountaineers, have been accurately 
described in the article to which we have before referred. 
Although, putting the best face on a bad business, they 
arrive piping and dancing, it is seldom that they can 
return in the same merry mood, the malaria fever being 
pretty sure to seize one-half of them more or less vio- 
lently. As soon as the corn is cut, the reapers make 
all the haste they can from the pestilential flat, which, 
by the month of July, becomes so dangerous that few 
or none will venture to remain in the fields by night. 
The livid aspect of those few families that are bound to 
the spot is indeed a shocking proof of its unwholesome- 
ness. We remember few things more pathetic than 
the reply that one of these walking spectres made to a 
traveller who was struck with the abundant sources of 
disease, and the sickly appearance of the people. 
“ How do you manage to live here?” (Come si vive qui), 
said the stranger, (Signor, si muore), “ Sir, we die.” 
Some of these parties of reapers have many miles to 
travel before they reach their homes on the healthy 
mountains. They walk along in troops, the healthy 





supporting the sickly ; for it is only a few of the better 
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sort that can command the luxury of riding in a buffalo. 
car. These vehicles are of the most primitive or rudest 
description: one solid piece of wood, roughly hewed 
forms axle-tree and axles, and upon this the wheels 
revolve with a fearful noise of which our word “ creak. 
ing” conveys no idea: they scream, shriek, and groan, 

e have often heard them at more than a mile’s dis. 
tance. The beasts that draw them are the most sulky 
and savage of all domesticated quadrupeds, and are 
sometimes known to throw down their driver and press 
him to death. “The strength of this species of buffalo, 
which attains its highest perfection in the low marshy 
lands of the Roman and Neapolitan states, is, however, 
prodigious. A pair of them will draw an immense car 
heavily laden over the roughest roads, and across the 
bed of a river, if necessary, with the water over their 
shoulders On such occasions they keep their snouts 
erect, and above the water, blowing like hippopotami, 
In many parts of the country, where there are no 
bridges to cross the numerous mountain streams, all 
communication would be interrupted at certain seasons 
of the year, if it were not for the strength and aquatic 
habits of these animals. 


OBSOLETE PUNISHMENTS. 


Among the remarkable changes which have taken place 
of late years, may be mentioned the entire extinction of 
those punishments, which, about the middle of the last 
century, were inflicted on minor offenders, many petty 
offences being then visited by distinct species of punish- 
ment, now Obsolete. In this age of civilization and 
refinement, a female is not sentenced to the ducking. 
stool, the brank, or the whirligig, so common in ancient 
times—and we do not now hear in our courts of justice 
of a culprit being subjected to the peine fort et dure, or 
tying the thumbs as means of making him plead. The 
following may be considered as a few of the Most curious 
obsolete punishments to which we find allusions in some 
of our ancient writers, and also in’ the works of Sir 
Walter Scott. In a few years they maybe perhaps so 
entirely forgotten, that the allusions to them will not be 
comprehended. 

The wooden Horse.—Riding the wooden horse was 
a military punishment formerly much used in different 
services. ‘The wooden horse, according to Captain 
Grose (Military Antiquities, 106), was made of planks 
nailed together, so as to form a sharp ridge or angle 



































[The wooden Horse. ] 


about eight or nine feet long ; this ridge represented the 
back of the horse, which was supported by four posts or 
legs about six or seven feet high, placed on a stand 
made moyeable by truckles; to complete the resem- 
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blance, a head and tail were added. When a soldier was 
sentenced either by a court-martial or by a command- 
ing officer to ride this horse, he was placed on the back 
with his hands tied behind him; and frequently to 
increase the punishment, had muskets tied to his legs, 
to prevent, as was jocularly said, the horse from kicking 
him off. This punishment was chiefly inflicted on the 
infantry, who were supposed unused to ride. The remains 
of a wooden horse were standing on the parade at Ports- 
mouth in 1760, but its use has been long discontinued, 
being considered a punishment very injurious to the 
men. This punishment is alluded to by Sir. Walter 
Scott in the 4th chapter of ‘Old Mortality,’ where 
Halliday says, “‘ We'll have him to the guard-house, and 
teach him to ride the colt foaled of an acorn, with a 
brace of carabines at each foot to keep him steady.” 

The Gantelope.—This was a common military punish- 
ment for theft, and was practised in two ways, one of 
which was called running the Gantelope or Gantlet; for 
the latter, the regiment was formed six deep, the ranks 
opened and faced inwards. Each man being provided 
with a switch, the offender, naked to the waist, passed 
through the ranks, preceded by a serjeant, the point of 
whose reversed halbert was pointed to his breast, to 
prevent his running too fast, and as he thus passed, 
every soldier gave him a stripe. This being found 
inconvenient, the other mode was used, which was to 
tie the offender to four halberts, three in a triangle and 
a fourth across, to keep the offender outside; the regi- 
ment then filed off, and a cat-o’-uine-tails was placed 
in the hands of the first man, who, after giving the 
culprit a lash, put down the cat and passed on, which 
was repeated by every man till all had passed, but this 
being considered as degrading soldiers to executioners, 
the practice was discontinued. 

Of this punishment in the navy, Mr. Ingram (one of 
the survivors in the wreck of the Royal George) gave 
the writer a similar account, except that the master-at 
arms with a drawn cutlass was. substituted for the 
serjeant with a reversed halbert. This punishment was 
generally ordered in the navy for thieving. 

The Picket.—This was a punishment usually inflicted 
on cavalry and artillery. A long post being driven 
into the ground, the delinquent was ordered to mount 
a stool near it, when his right hand was fastened toa 
hook in the post by a noose round his wrist drawn up 
as high as it could be stretched; a stump, the height 
of the stool, with its end cut to a round and blunt point, 
was driven into the ground near the post, and the stool 
being taken away, the bare heel of the sufferer was 
made to rest on the stump, which, though it did not 
break the skin, put him to great torture, the only means 
of relief being by resting his weight on his wrist, the 
pain of which soon became intolerable. The usual 
time.of so standing, was a quarter of an hour, but fre- 
quently the culprit was sentenced to a longer period ; 
however, from the serious consequences which often 
resulted from this mode of punishment, it was disused. 
In Spain, it was practised as one of the tortures of the 
Inquisition. 

Boring the Tongue.—Captain Grose says that only 
one corporal punishment could be inflicted on an officer. 
This was boring the tongue with a hot iron for blas- 
phemy; a punishment that remained in force till the 
time of Queen Anne, 

The Drunkard’s Cloak,—In the time of the Com- 
monwealth, the magistrates of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
punished drunkards by making them carry a tub, called 
the drunkard’s cloak. This tub was worn bottom 


upwards, there being a hole at the bottom for the head, 
and two smaller holes in the sides for the hands to pass 
through; and thus ridiculously attired, the delinquent 
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as long a time as the magistrates thought proper to order, 
according to the grossness of the offence. 








[The Drunkard’s Cloak.] 


The Cucking Stool, or Tumbrel.—Of this, Lord Chief 
Baron Comyns says in his ‘ Digest of the Law’—“ The 
tumbrel, or trebuchet, is an instrument for the punish- 
ment of women that scold or are unquiet, now called a 


cucking-stool.” It was decided in the Court of King’s 
Bench in the time of Elizabeth that the pillory and 
tumbrel ought to be provided by the lord of each liberty. 

In Manning and Bray’s ‘ Surrey,’ vol. i. p. 343, the 
cucking-stool is thus described :—‘‘ A post was set up 
in a pond, across this post was placed a transverse beam, 
turning on a swivel with a chair at one end, in which, 
when the culprit was properly placed, that end was 
turned to the pond and let into the water; and this was 
repeated as often as the virulence of the distemper 





required.” [In the town accounts of Kingston-on- 
Thames in 1672, are charges for making a cuckiag- 
stool :-— 
£ s as 
Making a cucking-stool . ° ° « 0.8 © 
Iron-work forthe same . . > Ss. .2 
Timber for the same ° ° ° te set th 
Three brasses for the same and three wheels, 0 4 10 
13 4 


And Mr. Lysons observes that it must have been 
frequently used, as he finds several entries of money for 
its repair. In the third of Gay’s pastorals (‘The Shep- 
herd’s Week’) the heroine Sparabilla, who contemplates 
suicide, says :— 

“T’ll speed me to the pond, where the high stool 


On the long plank hangs o’er the muddy pool ; 
That stool the dread of every scolding quean.” 


And in West's Poems, published in 1780, the use of 
this stool is thus described :-— 


* Down in the deep the stool descends, 
But here, at first, we miss our ends, 
She mounts again and rages more, 
Than ever vixen did before ; 

So throwing water on the fire, 

Will make it burn up but the higher ; 
If so, my friends, pray let her t 

A second turn into the lake ; 

And rather than your patient lose 
Thrice and again repeat the dose ; 

No brawling wives, no furious wenches, 
No fire so hot but water quenches.” 


The last instance upon record of a person indicted 
for a scold was Mrs. Foxby, who was convicted at the 
Maidstone sessions in the year 1705. But it appears 
by a letter, published in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
in 1803, from Mr. Neeld to Dr. Lettsom, giving an 
account of the prisons in Liverpool, that the cucking, 
or ducking-stool, was not abolished there till after the 





was made to walk through the streets of the town, for 


year 1776, where it was the custom to use it on a 
2X2 
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woman's first admission to the House of Correction. 
It was formerly the punishment in almost every country 
town in Cheshire and Lancashire for scolds and brawling 
women, and called a choaking-stool. In the same letter 
we find “ that within the memory of persons now living 
a cucking-stool was in the great reservoir in the Green 
Park.” 
The Brank.—This was a sugar-loaf shaped cap, made 
of iron hooping, with a cross at the top, and a flat piece 
projecting inwards to lay upon the tongue; it was put 
upon the heads of scolds, padlocked behind, and a string 
annexed, by which a man led them through the towns. 
This punishment appears to be more recent than the 
cucking-stool. Brand, in his ‘ History of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,’ states that in the time of the Common- 
wealth, scolds were there punished with the brank; and 
that a pair of them are stil] preserved in the town court 
of that place. Plot also, in his ‘ History of Stafford- 
shire,’ describes the brank as having been used at 
Walsall, and Newcastle-under-Lime. In the museum 
at Oxford, one of these curious articles is now exhibited 
in an excellent state of preservation; and from the 
number of instances found of them, they must have 
been in common use, although there is very little 
mention made of them in any law book. They vary a 
little in make in different places, but those commonly 
seen are like the annexed cut. 





[The Brank. ] 


The Whirligig. — Formerly, says Captain Grose, 
(Mil. Ant. vol. ii. p. 111) a very common punishment 
for Irifling offences by sutlers, Jews, brawling women, 
and such offenders, was the whirligig—a kind of cir- 
cular wooden cage turning on a pivot, and when set 
in motion whirled round with such amazing velocity, 
that the delinquent soon became extremely sick. 











[The Whirligig.] 


Burning in the hand was a punishment inflicted for 
theft till the year 1779, and remained a punishment 
for manslaughter till the beginning of the reign of 
George IV., when it was entirely abolished. In recent 
times the iron was frequently not much heated, except 
in bad cases of manslaughter, when, as only one year's 
imprisonment could be added, the instrument was 
sometimes effectually heated. This punishment was 
always inflicted in open court, in full view of the judge, 
immediate!y after the trial, at the back of the dock. 
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staple, large enough for the fingers, and the half hand. 
cuff on a hinge to hold down the wrist in which the 
culprit’s hand was placed, and burnt with a small 
brand iron on the brawn of the left thumb. 

Peine fort et dure-—This was anciently the judg. 
ment against persons who refused to plead. The culprit 
was remanded to a low dark room, and laid on his back 
and heavy weights placed on his breast, with no other 
sustenance than bread and water ; he not being allowed 
to eat the day he drank, or to drink the day he ate, and 
he was so to continue till he died. This judgment 
was virtually repealed in 1772, by an Act of Parliament 
which placed persons who refused to plead in the same 
situation as if they confessed. 

Tying the Thumbs.—The “ peine fort et dure” gave 
place to this practice. The thumbs of the prisoner 
were tied together with whipcord so tight that the pain 
might compel him to plead, and he was sent away so 
tied, and remained so until his obstinacy was subdued, 
This is mentioned by Lord Chief Justice Kelynge in 
the reign of Charles II., and the practice continued in 
the reign of Queen Anne. ‘The last instance of tying 
the thumbs in London, was at the Old Bailey, in 1734; 
but we find that it was practised at the Cambridge 
Assizes in the year 1742. 





TROUT-FISHING IN THE BACKWOODS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Trout-FisHine has ever been one of my favourite 
amusements; and in spite of the whining lamentations, 
and the risk of incurting the censure, of the too-sensi- 
tive and ultra-humane, I must confess that I knew 
nothing more delightful than a day's trout-fishing at 
that soul-gladdening season of the year when Nature's 
voice, speaking in soft southern breezes, reclothes the 
meadows with “robes of velvet green and golden 
flowers,” and awakens in the young-leaved woods and 
glades “sweet songs that speak felicity and love.” 
But then I must be permitted to choose the stream and 
the situation, and take into the account that the fish 
are in a neck-or-nothing humour for rising ; for it must 
be understood that I refer exclusively to fly-fishing. 
To be sure, the minnow is a noble bait,—but then it is 
not so purely classical, so ethereal, as the tiny artificial 
fly. For this very reason I love not the May-fly 
or the gad-fly; but give me the small duns, or the 
swallow-tailed willow-fly, or the little black gnat; for 
these, in their proper seasons, are among my greatest 
favourites. But then it is not with every stream where 
trout are found that I could be induced to associate, 
nor every spring-day that would call me to this charm- 
ing recreation. There are some few rivers, “ on both 
sides of the 'Tweed,” that are my especial favourites; 
for they possess those peculiar features and charac- 
teristics which suit my taste and fancy. Give me the 
playful and rippling water, with here and there an 
irregular pool, flanked on one side by a hanging grassy 
bank, and on the other bya shelving bed of bright 
pebbly gravel; but it must be situated far away in some 
retired and solitary meadow, sheltered from too much 
of the south-western breeze by a woody eminence, which 
is sufficiently distant not to impede the casting of the 
longest line. And then, too, I belong to the exclu- 
sives, and cannot bear to be encroached upon by any 
brother of the angle,— however much I may esteem him 
as a friend, or respect his abilities as an angler. ‘There 
are some few things that we cannot permit even a friend 
to share with us, and that of angling on the same 
ground is one of them. To enjoy a day’s fishing in 
the most approved style, you cannot permit any one, in 
any manner, to interfere with your meditative and silent 
pursuit: not even your favourite dog can be permitted 





In many of the old courts may still be seen the iron 
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to accompany you. In short, you must be perfectly 
alone, in order that your attention may be free and 
undivided. Having said thus much, it might be pre- 
sumed that I should point out the state of the water, 
and the kind and quality of the apparatus to be used ; 
put if an angler is not able to judge for himself in these 
matters, any hints of mine would be “ pearls thrown to 
swine;” for your mere bungler is ever the last to 
benefit by good advice. 

It might be presumed, from the foregoing remarks, 
that I had never condescended to dangle after muddy 
prooks and sedgy pools; and the fact is I never did, 
so long as more regular game was within my reach ; but 
the time came that I changed my country,—when, if I 
had not given up angling in despair, I was reduced to 
the necessity of taking what the gods provided ; and in- 
stead of the fine clear purling streams of my native land, I 
had to patronize the leafy and wreck-encumbered rivulets 
of the dark and almost impervious forests of the Back- 
woods of America. Although I must confess that there 
all science is reduced to the mere name of angling, 
yet when we consider that the trout of those solitary 
streams of the wilderness are of the very best quality, 
the choicest char not excelling them, there is this 
sordid feeling attached to the taking of them, that they 
will furnish the table with an excellent dish. Then 
comes the levelling consideration that you, with all 
your practical science, are barely a match for the most 
despicable imp that has got a cent to buy a hempen 
string and a hook with, and a knife wherewith to cut a 
“ fishing-pole” from among the young saplings ; for, 
while you worry yourself with attempts at pursuing the 
diversion secundum artem, the young woodchopper, 
being the simple child of nature, gives no portion of 
his attention to appearances. ‘Time and circumstances 


work wonderful changes, or else I had never been 
brought to adopt the mode of angling pursued in the 


tributary streams of the vast rivers of North Ame- 
rica; but having, after the lapse of a few seasons, be- 
come in some measure reconciled to the uncouth modes 
and practices necessarily adopted in the woods, I will 
relate the plan I used to adopt when I set out ona 
fishing excursion, which was undertaken for the two- 
fold consideration of profit and amusement. 

As I observed before, the trout which are found in 
the wildernesses of North America are of an extraor- 
dinarily delicious kind; superior, I have no hesitation 
in saying, to any that I ever met with in Europe; and 
in addition to this commendation, they are exceedingly 
abundant. But, when I state this, I beg to observe 
that it is only with reference to the hilly or mountainous 
parts of the country that I allude; the head-waters of 
many a mighty river, where the forest brooks are aug- 
mented at every step by some pure and living spring. 
As the winters in these regions are long and severe, 
the finny inhabitants of the streams during many 
months are reduced to a scanty subsistence; for they 
are imprisoned, not unfrequently, by barriers of ice for 
the space of four or five months in the year, when it 
naturally may be imagined that food will become 
scarce; and consequently it is late in the season before 
they are plump and firm, and in what may be con- 
sidered “ prime condition.” Even in these mountain 
districts there are some peculiar streams noted for the 
superexcellence of their trout, and it was to some one 
of these that I commonly resorted for a day’s fishing. 
One of these streams intersected an uninhabited valley 
at the distance of ten or twelve miles from my resi- 
dence, and in company with an intimate friend thither 
I used frequently to repair. Although it neither ac- 
corded with my original ideas, nor with my general 
system of angling, to fish in company, yet amidst the 
solitudes and silence of. the wilderness I was willing to 
put up with it, particularly on those occasions when we 
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had to sleep in the woods. We used to set out upon 
one of these excursions immediately afier an early 
dinner, mounted on a couple of horses that understood 
threading along in an Indian pathway. I used to take 
my boy behind me, while my companion took under his 
charge a large sack, one end of which contained our 
provisions, and a frying-pan wherein to cook our fish, 
and the other a quantity of Indian corn or oats for our 
horses. We did not encumber ourselves with fishing- 
rods, because long straight saplings, which would 
answer our purpose, could easily be procured wherever 
we chose to commence angling. And as for the lines 
we required, why any sort of coarse materials would 
answer as well as the finest hair or gut; for if our 
“* fishing-poles” were ten or eleven feet long, we re- 
quired no more line than just sufficient to reach one’s 
breast when the “ pole” stood upright, in order to 
facilitate the baiting of the hook, and the unhooking 
of the fish; and even short lines of this description 
were sometimes difficult to manage in the thick covert 
of the woods. When the season was sufficiently ad- 
vanced, our general bait was a live grasshopper, or, 
indeed, a dead one would answer nearly as well. ‘The 
quantity we required on an excursion of this sort may 
easily be conceived ; but by the early part of July they 
become so abundant, that my boy could catch enough 
of them in an hour or two to supply two days’ fishing. 
But we sometimes made these excursions in the latter 
part of May, or in the early part of June; and, grass- 
hoppers being at that period too young for our purpose, 
we resorted to that vulgarest of all baits—the worm. 
But in angling with the worm we made use of ne 
“ sinkers,” but kept the bait in motion on or near the 
surface of the water, the same as we would a grass- 
hopper. It may be asked why we did not make use 
of an artificial fly? in answer to which I must observe, 
that in the almost impassable woods, when your line 
is extremely light, you are constantly getting it en- 
tangled amongst the innumerable branches; and, al- 
though you not unfrequently get into the same predica- 
ment even when you have a heavier line, yet, your 
tackle being stronger and coarser, you can frequently 
extricate your hook by main force as it were, and the 
injury is soon repaired with a new bait. We used to 
endeavour to reach our fishing-ground an hour or two 
before sunset; and, having pitched upon some comfort- 
able-looking place for our night’s quarters, we then 
commenced operations, in order to secure a sufficient 
quantity for our supper. By “ comfortable night's 
quarters” it must be understood that I speak only 
comparatively; for, where there is not even so much as 
an Indian wigwam, the prospect cannot be very far 
removed from comfortless. But the true sportsman 
counts not those exposures hardships which he volun- 
tarily brings upon himself; and if he did he would be 
likely to meet with but little commiseration. What I 
therefore meant by comfort was, that we chose our lair 
beneath the thick-spreading branches of a hemlock-tree, 
where the ground was dry and somewhat shelving. 
Our boy, or “ Man Friday,” as we used to call him, 
after finding a good and convenient place as a stable 
for our horses, -which he tied to a couple of stout 
saplings, then set about lighting a fire near our pro- 
posed sleeping-berths, and afterwards selected a quan- 
tity of full-leaved branches for our beds and bedding. 
Our saddles were substituted for pillows, and, without 
any other covering than the aforesaid branches, we 
would commit ourselves to the arms of the drowsy god. 
When “ Friday” had made his sundry preparations, 
he would join us, in order to carry our fish; and would 
at the same time be preparing them for an immediate 
transfer to the frying-pan, on our return to head-quar- 
ters. These excursions were not only trout-killing 
adventures, but trout-devouring ones as well; for we 
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had a standing rule to bring no kind of provisions with 
us, excepting a loaf or two of bread, a little butter where- 
with to fry the fish, and a little salt; so that the matter 
hinged upon this very plain conclusion, that we must 
either fish or starve. But we knew there was no danger of 
starving ; and, although we devoured thrice the quan- 
tity that we ever did on any other occasion, the supply 
was far beyond the demand. One panful after ano- 
ther disappeared, until we were at last obliged to yield 
to Friday’s industry; and then the hungry cook de- 
voured as many as we both had done. By the time 
that our repast was over, the shades of night would be 
fast closing in, so that nothing remained for us to do, 
but to wash down our supper with a draught of whiskey- 
and-water, which served as a substitute for a night-cap, 
and repair to our lowly couches. Our early excursions 
were made before the introduction of temperance so- 
cieties into the backwoods ; but I remained in that part 
of the world until they had made whiskey a “* by-word 
and a mark of offence,” particularly with the reformed 
drunkard and the righteous over much. I shall never 
forget the zest with which my friend would formerly 
partake of this but rude beverage—indifferent whiskey 
distilled from unmalted rye, and water from the adjoin- 
ing stream ; but the laborious exercise, the hearty meal 
of savoury trout, and the wild scene that surrounded 
us, all tended to give a relish to our always-moderate 
libations. The time came, however, when my friend— 
for conscience sake—although still accompanying me 
in those romantic excursions, no longer partook of hig 
wonted beverage ; and, although everything continued 
to be conducted in precisely the same way, I could not 
help fancying that, at the expense of his having signed 
the temperance pledge, all his enjoyments had con- 
siderably abated. Our man Friday was groom of the 
chamber as well as of the horse, besides acting-cook 
and butler; and it therefore became his duty to throw 
over us the most approved quantity of leafy branches 
as a covering for the night; after which he would 
replenish our fire with fuel, and creep into his own lair, 
which I used to remark was never very far from ours. 
With the first bright glimpses of returning day-light 
we were generally ready to quit our night's accommo- 
dations ; for it may seem very interesting and exceed- 
ingly romantic to have a parcel of hemlock-branches 
for your bed, a saddle for your pillow, a wide-spreading 
forest-tree for your canopy, and the barking of the 
mountain fox, and the howling of the hungry wolf, for 
your lullaby; yet after all give me a quiet room in some 
snug cottage, with a bed of the downy feathers of the 
simple goose, and [ would willingly resign my hemlock 
couch and all its appendages to the lovers of romance, 
We slept not in the open air through choice; but in a 
forest without any inhabitants it would be in vain to 
look for feather-beds and comfortable habitations. As 
soon as. we arose we repaired to the stream and com- 
menced fishing; and by the time that Friday had 
looked after the horses, and got his morning fire into 
good cooking order, we had caught more fish by double 
than we could consume for breakfast, The same sort 
of process took, place at breakfast as had occurred at 
supper; our boy frying one panful after another, which 
disappeared in rapid succession, until we were obliged 
to own that we were more than satisfied. Then again 
commenced our business in the neighbouring stream ; 
and now that the whole day was before us, Friday was 
ordered to pack up our camp equipage, and remove the 
horses two or three miles a-head, to a place we pro- 
posed to take a two or three o'clock dinner at; by 
which time we expected that.we should have got pretty 
well tired of our sport. When he had secured the 
horses in their new quarters, he then returned to us to 
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carefully away in a sack, with fresh leaves between the 
succeeding layers, he would then return and again re. 
lieve us of our new stock. In this way we would pro- 
ceed until we reached our new camp, or at least until 
such time as we had got weary with the constant 
repetition of unhooking our victims, aud re-baiting our 
hooks. Where the streams are small the fish are so 
too, averaging probably eight to the pound ; but, as 
the brooks approach the size of petty rivers, the trout 
also increase in size, averaging two or three to the pound; 
and in some of the larger pools I have caught them 
weighing from one to two pounds; but these are rare 
weights. They are not marked exactly like any trout 
I ever met with in our island; and the appearance of 
the larger ones is nearer to that of our char than our 
common trout, The flesh, too, bears a still nearer 
resemblance ; for, in addition to its delicate, and at the 
same time delicious, flavour, the colour is a deep orange. 
Unaccustomed to the deceptions of the human race, 
they discover scarcely any symptoms of apprehension 
when one approaches the small translucent pools in 
which they are on the watch for whatever food may 
happen to come in their way. One may, therefore, 
walk up to the very brink of one of those places, where 
a score of fish are all in view within a few feet of you, 
without alarming them in any way to prevent them 
from taking almost any bait you may offer them; and, 
should it be something they peculiarly admire, the 
whole party will rush to it with the greatest impetu- 
osity. I have stood. by the side of a clear pool ona 
bright sunny day, when the meridian rays were pene- 
trating the overspreading foliage, and chequering the 
unruffled and glassy surface of the water, and have 
leisurely counted the number of its finny inhabitants 
previous to throwing them my baited hook to scramble 
at; and, before I have moved from the place where I 
stood, have caught in rapid succession every fish in the 
pool. The floundering and splashing of some of the 
larger ones would for the moment slightly alarm and 
disconcert those still remaining behind; but by the 
time I had got my bait re-adjusted they were ready to 
try their luck in the next scramble. What real sport 
can the scientific angler find here, it may be asked? 
I would answer none, provided the country afforded 
any better: but this it does not. By the time we had 
reached our new resting-place we were generally ready 
to wind up our lines and our business, eat another meal 
of trout, and after a short rest after our dinner, during 
which time Friday would pack away the “ balance” of 
the fish we had devoured, amounting to a good many 
dozens, we prepared for our return through the forest ; 
and in many instances we were solely guided in our 
course by our pocket compasses. , To be sure we might 
have traced the stream upwards to its. source; but 
along the bottoms of the little valleys it generally 
happens that the prostrate trees prevent the possibility 
of anything like a practicable and straightforward path. 
The quantity of fish caught in one of these excursions 
amounted, on the average, to somewhere about sixty 
dozen, including what we had consumed during our 
stay in the woods,—that is, for supper, breakfast, and 
dinner; and, although we used to call an excursion a 
day's fishing, it was in fact not quite so much; for we 
did not commence before six o'clock in the. evening, 
and we left off about two in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, reaching home before sunset with nearly a 
sackful of fish and fresh leaves. We had ice-houses in 
which we deposited them on our arrival; and our re- 
spective friends would be lavish in their praise of the 
excellence of the produce of our favourite streams ; but, 
instead of feeling flattered by their remarks, we could 
only pity their ignorance of the trne excellence of this 
delicate fish; which we, the best of judges, held as an 





relieve us of our loads; which, after embowelling, he 
carried off to the new station, and, having packed them 
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those only who had ate them within one hour of their 
being taken from their own element. 

Angling in the Backwoods is considered as amuse- 
ment only for boys; so that you find very few who 
consider themselves entitled to the more dignified ap- 

llation of man engaging in this unmanly recreation, 
except amongst foreigners, and a few of the laziest of 
the natives. Indeed, fresh fish are not much esteemed 
or relished by the Backwoods people ; they do not so 
much consult their tastes or appetites as to prefer the 
delicate to the substantial. As a proof of this obser- 
vation I have known them willing to barter three 
pounds of excellent fresh trout, bass, or pickerel, for 
one pound of salt pork ; and also veal and mutton in 
the same way. With them it is pork! pork! pork! 
and, when their pork becomes scarce, then they prefer 
salt-fish, dried cod, or pickled shad and mackerel. 
Once 1 had a farm-servant that I would sometimes set 
down to a dish of as fine trout as ever delighted the 
eyes of an epicure ; and he would tell the maid-servant 
that, if I expected him to perform a day's work, he must 
have neither fish, lamb, nor veal; but plenty of “ pork 
and beans,” which is the favourite food of the Back- 


woodsmen. 





DESIRABLE OBJECTS OF ATTAINMENT. 


(From an Address delivered before the Members of Windsor and 
Eton Literary Institution, by the Rev. J. Stoughton.) 

1. Aim at the attainment of clear and accurate habits of 
thought.—Thinking is the exereise that strengthens the 
mind, and without which no progress can be made in mental 
cultivation. A man may read, and hear, and talk,—he may 
devour volumes, and listen to lectures every night,—and 
yet, if he does not think, he will make after all but little, if 
any, improvement. His head will be full of something, but 
it will be a crowd of lumber, like the articles in a broker's 
shop. He must think: he must turn over subjects in his 
mind: be must look at them on every side: he must trace 
the connexion between ideas; and have every thing orderly 
arranged. A man may even think a great deal, and not 
think clearly: his mind may be at work, and yet always in 
confusion : there may be no clear arrangement; and it is 
quite possible to mistake muddiness for depth. There are 
some men who appear very thoughtful; but from never 
aiming at accurate habits of thought, they talk most unin- 
telligibly. There seems to be neither beginning, nor middle, 
nor end, in what they say ;—all is ‘a con jumble.’ Now 
writing carefully is a good plan for acquiring habits of clear 
and connected thought, since’a man is More likely to detect 
the disorder of his thoughts in writing than in talking. ~ 

2. Aim at independence of mind.—There are some men 
who go in leading-strings all their days. They always 
follow in the path of others, without being able to give any 
reason for their opinions. There is a proper mental in- 
dependence which all should maintain ;—self-respect, and 
the stability of our character, require it. The man who 
pins his opinions entirely on another’s sleeve, can have no 
great respect for his own judgment; and is likely to be a 
changeling. When we consider carefully what appeals to 
our minds, and exercise upon it our own reason, taking into 
respectful consideration what others say upon it, and then 
come to a conclusion of our own, we act as intelligent beings 
should act, and only then. This proper independence of 
mind is far removed from presumptuous self-confidence, 
than which there is nothing more severely to be condemned. 
Presumption is the associate of ignorance ; and it is hateful 
in the extreme to hear some half-taught stripling delivering 
his opinions with all the authority of an otéehe. This is not 
what we mean -by mental independence; and it is hoped 
none will mistake what has been said.— We refer to a modest, 
yet firm and independent exercise of judgment upon subjects 
which the mind understands :—in short, we intend only the 
opposite of that slavish habit which makes one man the mere 
shadow of another. 

3. Acquire habits of observation.—This is all-important. 

e live in a world of wonders; and a thousand objects 
appeal to our observation, and will repay it. How much is 
to be learned by a proper use of our eyes and ears! I know 
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no more striking instance of this than that which we have 
in Gilbert White's ‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ a book 
which I would recommend to all, as deeply interesting, in 
which several hundred closely printed pages are filled witn 
the most curious and instructive observations upon nature, 
made for the most part in the little vi of Selborne, 
where the author spent the greater part of his days. Dr. 
Franklin, too, whom we have already mentioned, was re- 
markable for this useful habit; and it is weil said by Mrs. 
Barbauld, ‘ that he would not cross a street, without making 
some observation beneficial to mankind.’ Who that has 
read them can ever forget his Essays? where a knowledge 
of men and things is discovered, which could only be the 
result of close and extensive observation. Books may teach 
us much ; but observation in some respects may teach us 
more. That practical knowledge so useful in the progress 
of life,—that tact in business so desirable to possess,—can 
be gained only in this way. Observation, as a mode of 
study, is the cheapest and most convenient of all. It may 
be carried on almost any where and every where, because in 
nearly all places in which we are there is something to be 
learned, if we are dis to receive instruction. Obser- 
vation is connected with curiosity ;—the one sharpens the 
other, and they produce a mutual influence. Now, when 
curiosity prompts a wish to know more than we do on any 
particular subject, and we have the means of information in 
an intelligent friend, we should never lose the opportunity 
of making the needful inquiries. Let not a false pride, 
lest we should betray ignorance, prevent us from asking a 

uestion, when it can be answered. How much knowledge 

0 we often lose, by wishing to appear wiser than we really 
are. Mr. Locke,on being asked how he had contrived to 
accumulate a mine of knowledge, so rich, deep, and exten- 
sive, replied, ‘ That he attributed what little he knew to the 
not having been ashamed to ask for information ; and to the 
rule he had laid down, of conversing with all descriptions of 
men on those topies chiefly that formed their own professions 
and pursuits ;’ and it was alsoa maxim of the great Sir 
William Jones, never to neglect an opportunity of improve- 
ment. 

4. Give attention to reading.—Observation, after all, must 
be limited : we can see and hear but comparatively little : 
we must avail ourselves therefore of the «ves and ears of 
others; and this is to be done through the medium of books. 
There, the learned and the wise have recorded the results 
of their observation for our benefit. Those who have but 
little time, should be particularly careful in the selection of 
what they read, It becomes them not only to avoid what is 
positively injurious, but also what will prove useless ;—-to 
seek and peruse such books as instruct and inform the 
mind, ‘furnishing them with facts upon which they may 
meditate themselves; and as their acquaintance with lite- 
rature is in the very nature of the case circumscribed, in 
the choice of books to be studied to avail themselves of the 
advice of the wise and judicious. Reading should be pur- 
sued carefully, slowly, and with a determination to under- 
stand. To derive benefit from reading, we must remember 
and apply the information we obtain: but we shall fail to do 
this pa aly we read with attention and care. For some it 
may be a good plan to make notes of what they read; but, 
generally speaking, perhaps it would be better, when a por- 
tion of a volume has been perused, for the student to close 
it, and try to express the substance of it in his own lan- 
guage, as this imprints it on the memory more than the 
manual exercise of the pen, and is likely to assist copious 
ness and facility of expression. 

5. Cultivate humility — Humility is the attribute of great 
and noble minds,—and how beautiful does it appear! Sir 
Isaac Newton, in the true spirit of humility, spoke of him- 
self at the close of life as a child who had spent his time in 
gathering pebbles on the shore, while the ocean lay un- 
Sutervetl, : and Mozart, just before he died, said, “Now I 
begin to see what might be done in music.” These ex- 
pressions were — of the men, and. they invest their 
genius with greater loveliness, because they throw over it 
the graceful mantle of humility. They in fact knew much, 
and this taught them how much more remained to be known. 
They ascended to a high elevation on the mountain of know- 
ledge, but this only gave them a better idea of the loftiness 
of thesummit. If the circle of light be large, the boundary 
of darkness will be equally'so; and the more we know, the 
more we shall be convinced of own ignorance, This is trite 
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enough; but we cannot remember it too often and too 
much, especially at the commencement of the pursuit of 
knowledge. Then the young aspirant often fancies he 
knows everything,—whereas in fact he knows nothing yet 
as he ought to know. Conceit and fancied superiority are 
the besetting sins of the mind, when it is beginning to 
acquire knowledge. This must be checked. If the great 
apostles of science and philosophy confessed they knew so 
little, what ground of boasting can there be for the tyro in 
their schools? When tempted to pride themselves on their 
attainments, let such look to the almost inexhaustible 
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treasures of learning and genius which the illustrious dead 
and the illustrious living have accumulated, and mark the 
humility allied to true intellectual greatness ;—and then 
blush for their folly in thinking so highly of themselves, 
Humility, while it is so beautiful and becoming, is also 
highly advantageous. It is a habit favourable of itself to 
mental improvement, as it opens the mind to receive ip. 
struction with teachableness, and makes one willing to be 
taught, corrected and helped. 

Lastly—Remember the importance of moral and re. 





ligious principles, 
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Tue Rua de las Cadeas, or street of the chains, so 
named from the prison which stands in the centre, is 
situated in the middle of the town of Elvas; the build- 
ings which range along on either side being irregular, 
and partaking much of that Moorish character so ob- 
servable in the architecture of the Peninsula. ‘Though 
the generality of the Portuguese houses are clumsy and 
disproportioned, there is an air of Gothic solidity, and 
occasionally a profusion of ornament, which render 
them picturesque when taken in the mass. The Moorish 
arched fronts, the latticed windows, the veranda, and 
the beautiful luxuriance of the flowers, arranged in 
fanciful pots along the house-tops—all lend their aid to 
give a peculiar and pleasing effect to the narrow and 
ill-paved streets; and an additional charm is, the uni- 
versal custom amongst the fair sex of standing for 
hours in the balconies while the sun declines, and is 





succeeded by the refreshing coolness of the evening 
breeze. It is along this street that the gorgeous pro- 
cessions of the church proceed, either to or from the 
cathedral, whose singular tower forms so attracting an 
object in the praca, or square. It is here also that the 
market is daily held, but the principal day, when it is 
enriched by all the productions of the adjacent country, 
is Monday. Then may be seen the spruce farmer, 
dressed in his picturesque costume; the shepherd in 
his jacket of sheep-skins, with his blanket thrown care- 
lessly over his shoulder; the country lass, with her 
clean muslin kerchief on her head, and best green 
“capa,” trimmed with velvet of the same colour; the 
muleteer; and, in short, specimens of every class, from 
the rich fidalgo down to the poor mendicant, all equally 
busied in their various occupations of buying, selling, 
or exchanging. 
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